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A NE wc ORRESP( INDE NT. 
Tn our 33d No. was a communication from N. 


www. of Henrietta, which wil! be found useful | 


. most of our Agriculturists. 


few only, but makes them so plain that all the} 
Although We! world can see them, deserves to be regarded as 
‘ve not the pleasure of being acquainted w ith} 'the greatest reformer of popular vices, because he 


eet acineetntind 
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(Action i is as important to the mind, as it was tl ROCHES' TER B BOARD OF HEALTR. 


eloquence in the opinion of the great master of 
{the art; action the mind must have, right or 
''wrong; it is well if itean find ways in which its 
activity may be exerted without running to waste, 
or bringing injury to itself or others, and whoev 
Jer points out such ways, not to the enlightened 


REPORT ON DISINFECTING AGENTS. 
Rochester, Aug. 23d, 1832. 

‘To tue Boarp or Heattu: 

| Gentlemen—I health has prevented an earlier 
compliance with your wish expressed a few days 
since, that I should give an opinion respecting 
disinfecting agents, and especially Chlorine. 
‘What I have to say on this subject, may be said 














Gentleman, his writings are sufficient to con-| des: roys the root of the evil, while others have} 


\. 
‘in very few words : 
| Chlorine in some form or other—chloride of 


ace us that he is nequainted with his subject, | bec n labe oring without success upon the branches | Lime generally—for many years, but'more espe- 


i we give him a hearty welcome to the col-!| which spring again with new vigor as fast as) 


ans of the Genesee Farmer, hoping he w ill they arehewn away Even wnen the mind is| 
mtinge to amuse and instruct our readers, in!! 


she manner he has proposed. Young agricultu-|| 


uinot make themselves too familiar with 


ts ¢ 


ey. and Mr. Brown’s observations, commen- 


~¥% 


most inactive, an action, though not voluntary, is} S| 
going on in it, which tends fast to its injury and| 
corruption ; its calm, like that of waters, if it en- 


i 
: d T non ! > re} - | 
he fundamental prinsiples of Vegetable Physio-! dure for any length of time, becomes stagnation. ai 


iHere the writer has in s strong language set forth | | 


g with Agricultural Chimistry, and waned the importance of having that great field, the; 


the simple substances of which plants are} 
mposed, previous to his description of the 
netions of the different parts of plants, will | 


. | 
rve to eX} edite young students In acquiring ally igorous the weeds, but Ww ith care, the more val-! 


} 


mind, continually under. cultivation ; for, like ne 
‘soil, unless itis barren, it will produce; and, un- 
less cultivated, the stronger the soil the more 


| 


mplete knowledge of the subject. We are!) uable the produce. 


inpy in perceiving what we consider proof|| 


The writer observes that ‘learning has been| 


itive o1 a C hi nge in the opini nS of practic sal) reg arded as quite beyond the common reach ; ” as| 


en with regard to procuring knowledge gene- 
ly, but more particularly making themselves 
quainted with those principles of science}; 
ch are connected with their pursuits. When 
‘ea young man has acquired the habit of inves- 
rating Pina objects which immediately sur- 
ud him, he has buckled on a strong armor! 


\inst the vices and follies of the age in which} '|pleased that in many of them changes in the 





though that time was past, which we hope is the! 
case, for the idea that a collegiate life was neces-|| 
sary before a person could become acquainted 
|with any thing like science, has had a most per-|' 
‘nicious effect upon the community. We would not 
\|be understood as speaking disrespectfully of our 
colleges or seminaries of learning, but we are 





lives. “An idle person is always a danger-|) mode of education are taking place, and that ac- 


one to community, isan old maxim: ° this 1 1S 


j 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘tivity of body as well as mind is considered ne- 


plicable to the mind as well asthe body. On)|cessary, and that more time is devoted to those! |e" 
ubjectof mental application, a writer in the} \studies which relate to the common avocations of|| 8 
I‘ 


North American Review says: “ It is well! 


life. The introduction of the study of Chimis 


cially since the prevalence of the present epidem- 
i ic, has been highly extolled as possessing great, 
if not unlimited disinfecting powers. Men of 
reputation and science too, have asserted that its 
‘modus operandi being now well understood, its 
use is no longer empyrical but scientific. If by 
“ disinfecting agent,” they mean one capable of 
| Merarcseses and destroying nauseous and offen- 
'sive odors, I perfectly voincide in opinion. But, 
if a neutralizer or destroyer of contagion be meant, 
WI utterly deny that there is any certainty or even 


jany probability, that it possesses any such pow- 
jer 5 its use therefore for such purpose is wholly 
empyrical. 

| As it respects offensive gases, it is well known 
‘that most of them are compounds of hydrogen—- 
vis: with nitrogen, carbon, sulphur, phospho 
‘rus, &c. Chlorine and hydrogen gas have a 
powerful affinity for each other ; so that when- 
jover they come in contact they immediately unite 
|and form muriatie acid gas. If the hydrogen be 
junited with another gas, as nitrogen, constitu- 
iting ammoniacal gas, which abuunds about pri 


} 








ivies, slaughter-houses, and wherever there is de- 


jeay ing animal matter, the compound gas is de- 
composed, the chtorine uniting with the hydro- 

and setting the nitrogen free; but pro 
lucing another: compound, muriatic acid; which 


nown that the spirit of philosophical investigé t-|| ‘try, as connected with Agriculture and the Aits,| in this instance, though less offensive tothe olfac 


nn, Whether it directs itself to beast, bird, or 
lower, or, as is generally the case, includes them 


1} 
ss opened a new field for investigation, and] 


1} 


when Once a person has imbibed a taste for it, its) 


tories, is far more injurious to the lungs, and con- 
sequently to health. The same thing is true of 


| 
’ 
; 
‘ 


N, isone which is seldom found, except in en-|!eonnection with Natural vowrnnes is such, that isulphuretted hydrogen, which is found in great- 

tened and active minds. It affords to such||he ean never be without o! yjects to employ his; ier or less quantities about sinks, sewers, sulphur 
“ & pursuit, in its lower stages harmless) mind. In order to become acquainted with, or | springs, &c. and without particularizing more, 
i happy, and in its higher efforts requiring |jeve n aproficient in, Chimistry, Natural Philoso-|| the same is true of several others. That chlo- 


tellectual exertion sufficient to recommend it to! | phy, Botany, Miner ralogy, or Mechanical Philo- fine de stroys offensive odors is freely admitted 


eat men, as a field in which their powers may)|sophy, it is not indispensably necessary that they} 


worthily and religiously employed. 


The advantage of supplying means of wu 
to men is not generally understood ; and yet, | 


‘ordinary circumstances, whatever makes men//|to prevent the mind from corrupting by stagnation. ¢ 
ppier makes them better; a fact which has}! 


i 


therto been strangely overlooked by moralists, | plants, seeds, &c. we hope many of our young 
ithow begins to be regarded as one of the most! |farmers will be induced to take up the study of 
nportant principles of moral reform by those | jbotany and vegetable physiology, that they may 
ho would root out prevailing vices, and supply||be the better prepared to appreciate the value of 


en with those inducements and encouragements, 
vithout which they will do nothing even for 
heirown welfare. “Most men are driven tolaw- 
‘ess pleasure by vacancy of mind,—by the torture 
fa mind, preying upon itself for the want of for- 
tign materials to act upon; and as learning has 
Xeen regarded as quite beyond the common reach, | 


sone but minds highly cultivated, or very ener-|/considering the abundant crop, must afford our 
lturimers a handsome compensation for their labor] |that are everywhere present, which very rapidly 


ot} . by nature, have been able tu find a suth 
lent number of worthy objects to engage them.| 





should be studied at schools, nor that years should| 





‘be considered as mental recreations, calculated 


As Mr. Brown proposes to give a treatise on 


his communications, as applicable to their daily 
occupation. 





WHEAT MARKET. 
Although there is a general stagnation in bu 
siness in our village, yet wheat commands from 
ninety-four cents to one dollar per bushel, which, 





But offensive odors are not always injurious to 
health, as is proved by the fact that tanners, 


be devoted to such studies alone, but they should) \butchers, and manufacturers of bone, are by no 


means a feeble, sickly race, though they, espe- 

cially the latter, live amidst and inhale a mixture 
lor compoun d of several odors, most inconceivably 
‘offensive to those unaccustomed to it. 

On the other hand chlorine itself, unless large 
ly diluted by the atmosphere, is highly inju- 
lrious, as also is its compound, muriatic acid, 
jformed during the destruction of the gases and 
odors above-mentioned. Chlorine moreover has 
la stronger affinity for the metals at ordinary tem. 
jperature than oxygen itself, and corrodes espe- 
cially metalic ornaments of furniture and utensils 
of metal. Of this fact, [ believe the President of 
‘tais Board has had pretty good proof in his own 





in cultivating. 





jaouse. And were it not for the vapor and water 


absorbs both chlorine and muriatic acid as soor 
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as formed, these gases, in my humble opinion, ||opinions of several scientific and emincnt men Colman. But if the evacuations should | ae 
would be vastly more injurious to health than the || and consequently [ should only have been thought ken place, I think the mucilaginous drinks wil 

ones they destroy. singular or been disregarded. Now the case Is instantly check them, and vive time for More en. 
But secondly as it respects contagion: What | materially altered. The community, I presume, llergetic means to be used, to get the bile to flo, 
is the thing called contagion ? who has identifi- || is, by this time, pretty well convinced, that nei- |/regularly into the bowels on which | conciey, 

ed it? Isit a simple ora compound? If the |/ther quarantine, chlorine, quack plasters nor jj depends the cure of this complaint. For mor: 
latter, what are its components ? Contagious || quack preventives can control or withstand Cho- ‘than thirty years [ have used this pill, in all Cases 
diseases appear under two distinct forms. Medi- era. It is, therefore, better prepared to hear and | of habitual costiveness, diarrhea, disentery, 
cal writers, therefore, have divided contagion in- |! to judge. In the mean time no very great injury ,|jaundice, and have rarely known it fail in produ 
to two varieties—viz: “I. That which consists |) has been done and no great loss sustained even cing the desired eifect. In real Cholera Morbu: 
ofa palpable matter or Virus,” as that of small | in the expense of Chloride of Lime. 


| I still think the mucilages are the safest if not th 
pox and itch. “II. That which consists of an), 


With respect your ob’t. servant, only remedies, but the Cholera described by D 
imperceptible efluviwm,” as that of measles and W. W. REID, Health Ojicer. Coleman, isa very different complaint and r 


whooping cough. But what it is that constitutes || Published by order of the Board of Healt! . nt t Such a 
palpable virus, in the one case, or the impercepti- |\ . a M. BROWN, Jr. Prest. |, my ideas of this disorder and its treatment. 
ble effiuvium in the other, is wholly unknown. || Jacon Goutp, Secy. | I remain yours, &e. R. M. W 
The remote cause of Cholera is equally inscruta-{ TREATMENT OF THE CHOLERA. 
ble, be it contagious or atmospheric. To rely, || Middlesex, Augus! 24th, 1832. | OBITUARY. 
then in any degree upon the use of chlorine or any || Mr. Epo:tror—I noticed in your paper, a short | Acorrespondent at Lansinburgh, has furnis! 
other disinfecting agent to counteract or destroy | time since, a communication by Dr Coleman, on | ed us the following notice of the late Dr, Sp,: 
these unknown causes, is altogether empyrical.|,the subject of Cholera. Believing that he is|| ror: 

To attempt to neutralize them by such agents—i. e. | sincerely disposed to render a benefit to commu. | 
to experiment upon them, is perfectly proper-— ‘nity, and believing his views to be somewhat) zette of this village, bestowing well earned an; 
is philosophic. But these experiments have been |, erroneous, I am induced to offer some remarks |’ justly awarded praise on the general character of 
made thousands of times and always, to say the |) which I would submit to the faculty generally,|| Horatio Gates Sparronp, L. L. D., who, a: 
least of them, with doubtful results. Ever since | and to Drs. Coleman and Brown in particular. ! Tacitus says of the greatest and best of his day 
1750 the mineral acids, as they have been called, } If erroneous, they can point out the errors, and 1 was “a lover of good men.” 

have been employed to destroy infection and con- || none will be better pleased than myself, in hav.) My wish isto speak of him as exerting his 
tagion, and in succession, been highly extolled for! ing my errors corrected. I consider the bile as talents to promote the Agricultural and Horticu! 
their success. At one time, so great was the||the regulator of the bowels. So long as this se-|\tural interests of our country. He ever viewed 
confidence placed in them, that Dr. Carmichael || cretion is healthy,and flows regularly into the bow- these valuable branches of industry as most int! 
Smith, received a donation of five thousand pounds | els, they are rarely if ever disordered. If costive mately connected with individual and nationa! 
from the British parliament, for his discovery of ‘or relaxed, the bile will speedily correct the dis- || prosperity. He was among the earliest and mos 
the disinfecting powers of nitrous acid vapor. || order and restore the natural order of the body. | efficient supporters of the Agricultural Society 
Andif we are to believe the Doctor, its success | When diffused into the circulation, the glands are |! which was first founded in this state in the days 
was certain and complete; yet since the discovery || all irritated and inflamed, and the bowels either|{of Gen. Schuyler and the earlier days of De Wit 
of chlorine, its use and virtues are to be learned || costive or relaxed. When this re-action is total-|| Clinton, and was one of its most efficient sup 
only from musty books, while the latter has taken | ly suspended, digestion must stop, and life and) porters, contributing by his pen and active exer: 
its place and made “ certainty doubly sure.” Yet, |, the functions of the animal economy, must cease. || tions, as much as any other man to its benign in- 
notwithstanding the certainty and success of both, || This secretion, so indispensibly necessary in the|! fluence on the farming interests of the state— 
Infection, Contagion and Pestilence stalk through | bowels, is a deadly poison when taken into 
the earth uncontrolled and unsubdued. The truth | the circulation, but in the bowels it is the great 
isthe apparent success sometimes attending fu-|| anti-septic of nature, and indispensibly necessa- 
migation, arises from the fact, that the inhabitants || ry to disgestion and to animal life. Now if we 
are usually removed from the buildings during || attended to Dr. Colman’s account of dissection 
the process, which occupies some two or three || after death, he observes that the gall bladder is 
days, and after it is completed, every thing is| distended and full of bile. 

thoroughly cleansed and the rooms freely ventila-|| lence we may conclude, that this secretion is 
ted. If as much pains were taken to maintain || totally suspended in the Cholera. To rouse the 
cleanliness and ventilation before fumigating as | bile and lead itinto the bowels seems to me, then, 
necessity compels to be observed afterwards we || the first object in the cure of this disease. 
would have heard less noise and dispute about|} Take 4 an ounce of Gum Gamboge. 
disinfecting agents. I have no confidence in| 1 ounce of Rhubarb. 

any others, than soft warter, good soap and sand 1 ounce of Sulphate of Potash. 
thoroughly applied, and free ventilation. To sub- 2 drachms of Calomel. 

stitute one stench for another, or one injurious Reduce these to a fine powder, mix intimately, 
gas for another, can add little to our security or || moisten with molasses or honey, beat into a uni- 
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jiives a different treatment of course. 





An obituary which has appeared in the G 
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And, since that period, he has written muc) 
and done much, to increase a love of Horticu! 
ture, and every department of tillage. 

This eminent man was born in Tinmoth, Rut 
land county, Vermont, February 18, 1778, av 
‘taken from us in the 55th year of his age, “a! 
\the very time when he was in the anticipation o! 
reaping the fruit of many years laborious study 
and experiments in mechanical science.” 

There appeared no bounds to his great and 0: 
tive mind when the good of mankind might 
promoted. The Rensselaer County Horticull’: 
ral Society, in the death of Dr. Sparrord, w! 
sincerely feel and long lament the loss of one 
its ablest and most active supporters. 

'“ Bring flowers, pale flowers, o’er the bier to sho’ 





comfort. I desire nobetter atmosphere than the || form mass, then form into pills of 5 grains each. 
old and tried one, composed of 20 per cent. oxy- || One or two of thes« pills given every two hours 
gen and 80 nitrogen. If this be adv'\'crated with]| in the first stages of the complaint will remove 
offensive and injurious gases, let th ' be diffu- || the costiveness or relaxation, will restore the nat- 
sed as widely as possible by long and free venti-|/ ural order of the body, and obviate every liability 
lation, and the sources whence they spring, be|| of an attack of the Cholera. 
cut off, but let them not be exchanged for others || Tartar Emetic, or half an ounceof Ipecacuhana 
equally detrimental. may be substituted for the Gamboge in those pills 

It may be asked, if the above statements and | if deemed better. The main object is to rouse 
inferences be correct, why have they not been || the bile and lead it into the bowels; either of these 
communicated to the public before, that the ex- || medicines will do this; the Rhubarb will lead it 
pense attending so liberal a use of Chloride of || into the bowels, the Sulphate of Pot Ash will act 
Lime, might have been saved? [| answer ; my |jas a gentle diuretic, and the Calomel will pro- 
individual opinion wouls have stood opposed a- || mote the secretions generally, and I believe ob- 


Two drachms of 











A crown for the brow of the learned dead! 

For this through its leaves hath the white 10s 
burst, 

For this in the woods was the violet nursed, 


4 Though they smile in vain for what once was 


ours, 
They are friendship’s last gift,—bring y¢ flow 
ers, pale flowers.” 
LansiNnBuRGH 





GRASS SEEDS. 

Threshing machines naving come into gene 
use, those who have them would do well to p4) 
attention to saving grass seeds, as they leer 
mmmand the cash as readily as wheat, ane ° 











tone to a popular tide, also to recommendations and || viate all the after symptoms described by Dr. 





as high a price, 
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VEGETABLE cGURIOSITY 
We have seen an ear of wheat inclosed ina 
solid cake of ice, taken from the centre of an ice 
house, the grains of which had sprouted, and the 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 
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| ANNUAL HORTICULTURAL MEET- | _ Nutmegs.—Nutmegs, in common, ate divided 
ING FOR 1832. | into two sorts. The first, and most valuable, are 


’ those which are regularly plucked from the t 
| In consequence of the prevalence of the Cho-|| as they ripen; aid the sneend, or inferior, ctnthet 


jlora among us, the committee appointed at the | of such as fall from the tree, and from the delicacy 


young roots had extended themselves from half) last meeting of the Monroe County Horticultu-|| the fruit, sustain injury by lying for any time 


-> an inch in length into the ice. The ice was} ral Society, to make arrangements for the annual, 


sacked down at mid-winter by being pounded 
‘ine, and the ear must have been introduced at 
‘hut time, for the ice Lecame one solid cake, and 
was only broken as wanted for use. 

As ice is never above 32 deg., will Mr. Brown, 
orsome other physiologist, inform us why this 
vegetation took place, as seeds are said not to 
vegetate unless ina temperature above the free- 


tog pout. 





—_—— 


MELONS. 

Prom the great confusion which prevails with 
vurd to the names of melons, we wish some 
von capable of giving a description of the 
Yerent varieties cultivated in our gardens at 
stime, would confer a favor on the public by 
‘doing. Our gardeners talk about Nutmegs, 
itrons, Pine Apples, Minoreas, Majoreas, Per- 
an Melons, Cantelopes, Rock Melons, &c. 
&c., and yet no two appear to agroe as to the ap- 
slication of these names, for what one calls a 
nine apple another calls a citron, anda thirda 
nutmeg, and so on to the end of the chapter — 
This confusion renders it altogether uncertain 


on = moist esrth. 

fer ap i he first are always sent to the superior mar- 
imeeting of said Society for 1832, have omitted | ket of Europe, the last preserved for the India 
fixing upon the time and place for their autumnal || market. 


exhibition, watching the progress of the disease, | oo dried gre oT 5 tree a 
. : : _ |of nutmeg, mace, and shell. In 15 parts of the 
he determine whether such a meeting would be | whole produce, there are two parts of mace, five 
| Proper. I’rom the decrease of the malady in our || of shell, and eight of nutmegs. The nutmeg tree, 
village for the week past, strong hopes are now | Which produces fruit to perfection, is found in 
‘entertained that this scourge is passing from us, a Ceram, Gilolo, Ternati, Amboyna, 
jand that the healih of the community will ere long | Sie , N Se ey), 
store snosa will res SP Fe at Natural Curiosity —On board the bri 
ibe restored, and that business will resume its won- Charles, Capt. Devereux, of Boston, which pea. 
ited activity. ved at New-York last Sunday from Buenos Ayres, 
| Under these circumstances, the committee beg | Was brought a great natural curiosity, being an 
leave to inform the members of said society, that |?” hibious male animal, of the size ot a young 


| heifer, and in appearance partaking of three spe- 
they have fixed upon Saturday, the 22d day of | cies of cnlemie, ths doghun, che hes and the 
September, as the time for their annual election |jack ass. He was taken in one of the large ri- 
and exhibition, when it is expected an ora-|| Vrs about 1000 miles north west of of Buenos 
jtion will be delivered at the court house, in the | Ayres, by some of the inhabitants of the country. 


| Having been seen to leave the river and go upon 
village of Rochester, at 11 o’clock A. M. A din- | Jand some distance, twenty men on horsback divi- 


ner will also he provided, where it is expected thc | ded themselves into four parties, to intercept him 
ladies will honor the gentlemen with their com- | his return. One party fell in with, and sue- 
stieae, tots sitlidhiiy animmcailiiate ton tah begren in capturing him with the ‘ Jasso” (a noose 
pany, preparations for tei reception |! of hide) with which those countrymen are very 
will be made. |,expert. A letter froma gentleman, many years a 

During the past summer, there has been an/| resident in Buenos Ayres and Brazil, represents 
| Agricultural Society formed in this county, for || “his animal as very curious and rare, an inhabit- 


|| ant ofthe interior of South America. The owner 








| 








° } s Ao} , | . on eye . 
when we purchase seeds, what variety of mel- | the ie ¢ of erwin a agriculture and the who attends the animal tor exhibition, is a man 
ons we are to expect from them, unless we are|| house nold arts, which society being yet in its in ||of large landed property, but at preseut unac- 


acquainted with the vocabulary of the person 


who packed them. 


MISTAKE IN FRUIT. 





It often happens that throu-h carelessness of 
vorkmen, loss of labels, or mistakes in packing 


yees, we receive them from nurserymen under | interest by the meeting of the two socicties. 


ifant state, the officers and members have ex. || quainted with the tnglish language. The mer 
‘apaiaed & wid 0h hell Gaide enaeel eniadian & ||\chants to whom he is consigned, intend to have 
\P ae r _meens, Tr) hin brought in the brig tothis city, where he will 
electing their officers, and for exhibition, at the'|first be exhibited ‘Ihe denomination given by 


‘same time and place, with the Horticultural So-|| naturalists to this animal, is the ‘ ‘Tapir.”—Bos- 
jciety ; with which expression, the latter Society ||” Advertiser. 
inost cheerfully coucur, anticipating an increased || Cultivation of the United Kingdom.—The 


\| following statement will be found interesting, as 
llexhibiting the number of acres in cultivation in 








vrong names, and some years may pass without | Not wishing to be too forward in their arrange- 


ueing able to detect the mistake, during which 
time, scions for grafting and budding may be dis- 


;ments,until the health ot the community shall be re- 


ithe United Kingdom, and the different purpose: 
| specified, forwhich they are employed in England 


stored, the committee have thought proper to de-||and Wales; as well as the number of farms, and 


wibuted without any intention to deceive. Such} fer fixing the premiums to be awarded by the Hor-|| the annual amount of property derived from agri. 


( mistake has happened with ourselves. We omg Society, until a meeting of the officers }} 


have been budding and grafting from a tree sen 


(| culture :— 
Uncult’ed wastes 


tof the same, which they recommend to be held at/| Cultivated capableofim- Barren and 














by Mr. Prince to one of our friends, as Smith’s}\the Clinton House, in the village of Rochester, | England, 25,632,000 "354,000 956,400 
Orleans Plum. The growth of the wood very]! on Wednesday the !3th of September, at 2 o’clock|) Wales, 3,117,000 ~—-5530,000 4,105,000 
much resembles the genuine tree. It has pro-||P, M. to make further arrangements for the cele. | Scotland, 5,265,000 5,90,000 8,523,930 
duced fruit this year for the first time ; and, in- |i bration, at which time and place the officers of the} rere ag +66 000 eae 
stead of an Orleans plum, the fruit evidently be-| Monroe Agricultural Society are requested to|| 

longs to the gage family, but what variety we} meet. || ‘Total, 46.932,970 14,611,000 15,871,463 
are not able to determine. the fruit is about!) [t is also recommended that the severai Town|| In England and Wales it is calculated that 
me and a half inches long and an inch and 4}}committees exercise their influence to procure a| 300,000 eevee employed in cultivation Wheat, 
quarter in breadth, of a y:llowish green color, general attendance of Agricultural men, or those|) 1,250,000 “in that of Barley and Rye, 

with a moderately deep suture on one side: flesh engaged in Agriculture, Horticulture, or the || 3,20',000 “ ” Oats, Beans, and Peas, 
sweet and delicious, partaking of the gage flavor.|| Household Arts, and that each be persuaded to! Powpoal . ’ y ettnogg e.g 0 boa 
and partially adhering to the stone. In growth}/ exhibit a specimen of their produce, as the com-|| ” cultivated by iho plocgh. 
this tree is very luxuriant, frequently masing}} mittee, judging by the past, are convinced that if) 2,100,000 “ « Fallows, 

shoots six or eight feet long; wood reddish proper exertions are made, that Monroe County| 47,000 : Hop grounds, 

brown; leaves dark green, shining above, slight-l/can this year make the finest exhibit, including | (7 naan zs Namen nd. paar 

y pubescent beneath; about four inches long, || Domestic Animals, Domestic Manufactures, Ag-| 1'200,000 “ ‘“ Hedge Rows, Copses, 
two and a quarter broad; petiole three fourths}/rjcultural and Horticultural products, that has ev-| and Woods, 

of an inch long. Branches very upright—J/er been witnessed west of the Hudson. They, 1,300,000 - ‘3 pide W ater courses, 
Fruit beginning to ripen. If Mr. Prince can)itherefore invite the members of each Society to’ 5,088,059 a a 
determine the name of the plum from the de-|\come forward, not for the sake of the small pre-'| 37.094 000 acres—T otal of England and Wales, 
scription we have given of it, and would for-||miums that shall be offered, but to support their The number of farms in the United Kingdom 


ward it to us, we should take it asa favor, and}\claim to the dignified title of enlightened Agri- 
would in turn inform those who have received||culturists and Horticulturists of Old Genesee. 
scions from us, that the mistake might be cor- 


rected. 





(<> Eratum in No. 32 page 252, col. 2, for 


nerchants read fa rMers, 





is estimated at 2,000,000, and the property annu- 
ally derived from agriculture in Great britain and 
ireland, at 1215,817,624. 

In Woodstock, Va., | the merchants, have en- 
tered into an agreement to abandon altogether the 
sale of ardent spirits; and to discontinue the 
practice of offering it totheir customers. Good # 


N GOODSELL, | 
Secretary Monroe Agricultural Society. 
H. STEVENS, 
Secretary Monrve Horticultwral Society. 
Rochester, Aug. 30. 1832, 
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"OR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
AUDUBON’S ORNITHOLOGY. 
A correspondent writes,—“I had lately the; 
sare gratification of viewing the first volume of 
Audubon’s splendid plates of the Birds of Ameri-|} pird is represented in its full dimensions. 
ca, all drawn of their natural size, together with’ {t enables the painter to group his figures, in the | 
plants of the district where the birds mostly re-|| most beautiful and varied attitudes, on the trees 


sort, and all colored in the finest style. It was’) and plants they frequent. Some are feeding, oth-| 
in the Library of the Academy of Natural Sci-!) ers darting, pursuing or capturing their prey: 
ences at Philadelphia; and George Ord, one of} «}] have life and animation. The plants, fruits: 
the vice presidents of that institution, stood by 
my side, and criticised the plates. He is repu- 
ted to be the best ornithologist in America. The 
plates were published in London at two guineas! 
a number, each containing five engravings. It is 
expected to be comprised in four volumes, and_ 
will cost in this country about eight hundred dol-' 
lars. The American Philosophical Socicty has al- 
SO acopy. 


the kind I have ever seen or heard of; they are 
no less than three feet three inches long by two! 
feet two inches broad. On this vast surface every | 





{ 
| 
' 





and flowers which enrich the scene, are alone; 
still. These latter, from their critical accurscy, 
are as valuable to the botanist as the birds are to 
the ornithologist. 

“Tt exhibits a perfection in the higher attri- 
butes of zoological painting never before attempt-| 


| 
a 


; 


! 
j 
\ 


| of birds, might until now, have been well deem- 
j}ed chimerical. Rarely, indeed, do we see their | 

“ Audubon calls the Hirundo fulva of Vicvllot,) outward forms represented with any thing like! 
the republican or cliff swallow, and also the so- nature. In my estimation, not more than three | 
cial swallow. He first saw them at Henderson || painters ever lived who could draw a bird. Of 
in Kentucky in 1815. Say had given them an |! these the lamented Barrabaud, of whom France | 
other name, because Vicillot had figured them! may be justly proud, was the chief. He has! 
with a forked tail,—thinking doubtless that all } 





long passed away; but his mantle has at length | 
swallows had forked tails. This induced Say to | heen recovered in the forests of America.” | 


believe that he had found a new species when he’) 
saw them near the Rocky Mountains with their | 
nests on the cliffs of the Missouri. Audubon’s)) 
figures of the birds and of the nests, are most! There are two kinds or classes of exotic plants | 
admirably executed. ‘from warmer climates, usually kept in green hou- 

“I bought his Ornithological Biography of | ses, Which may be safely trusted in the open | 
ninety-nine species, royal octavo, and more than/| border with a very little care, viz: 1 Bulbs that | 
500 pages, price four dollars. I am much pleased || bear deep planting, and a temperature in winter 
with his descriptions—they are taken from na- |) about the freezing point. 2. Shrubs that flower, | 
ture and not from books. Occasionally he gives|| after having been killed to the ground, from a | 
accounts of his perilous and sometimes amusing | stalk of the present year’s growth. 
adventures in roving through the wilds of the | 
west.” 

The swallow mentioned by my gronarigrss 
is fast increasing and spreading through the!| indigenous tothe Cape of Good Hope; and a| 
Genesee Country; and they ought to be protect- || florist of great experience is of opinion that se-| 
ed by every proprietor wherever they may wish |) veral other species of that fine genus, might be | 
to construct their nests. Their interests weed planted along side in the same border with every 
interfere with ours; but on the contrary, they || prospect of success. 
feed on the flies which infest the kitchen and the|| It is surprising from what a depth some strong 
dining room; and greatly relieve the horses and || bulbous or tuberous rooted plants will protrude. | 
cattle from the persecution of such insects in the! Some years ago, in Autumn,by accident, a Crown 
barn-yard. 


; 





i FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 


EXOTIC PLANTS. 


| Ina sunk border, dees ly planted, I have had 

| AMA? yis longifolia several years without sus-| 

/taining the least injury in winter, although it is’ 
’ 


i 


| Imperial was cuvered by a mound of earih two! 
The social swallow may be readily known by || feet deep; yet in the spring it forced its way up- 
its square or even tail; by the singular structure } ward, and has continued ever since to flower an- 
of the nests which are crowded together under | nually. By the same mound the root of a Pao- 
the eaves; and by its unsuspecting confidence in| nia was buried nearly cighteen inches, and it 
man. Should they take up their residence with | sull keeps its place. 
me, I shall consider it a favorable circumstance,|| 1 had planted Arum dracunculus from the 
and rank them among the best of my feathered south of Europe at the usual depth for lilies, but, 
friends. | it was destroyed by the frost. 1 was then advi- 
In a review of Auduben’s work by W. Sirain-|| sed to plant at the depth of eight or nine inches, 
son, FL. R. S., F. L. S., he says, “1! | which has proved to be sufficient, for it has safely | 
freshness and an originality about thes. . ssays|| 
which can only be compared to the anuauted bi-| 
ographies of Wilson. Both these meu con-| 
templated nature as she really is, not as she 1s 
represented in books: they sought her in tier sanc- 
tuaries The shore, the mountain, and the forest 
were alternately their study, and there they 
drank the pure stream of knowledge at its foun- 
tain-head. The observations of such men are 
the corner stones of every attempt to discover the 
system of nature. Their writings wiil be con- 
sulted when our favorite theories shall have pass- 
CU Into ObLIVION es. 


is all 
withstood our hardest winters although the border | 
is raised several inches. In trying such experi- 
ments,however, with Amaryllis or Pancratium, | 
would recommend a border of heavy loam en-| 
riched by vegetable earth, either sunk or on a le-! 
vel with the g-neral surface 
Shrubs which are annually killed to the ground, | 
and then produce flowers on stalks of the present | 
year’s growth, become in effect herbaceous pe- | 
rennials. I have several plants of this kind i 
which suffered from the frosts of last winter, but || 
| which have become reconciled to a climate widely || 
‘different from that in which they indigenously 








“ The size of the plates exceeds any thing of| 


Jed. To represent the passions and the feelings || 


grew. Genista tinctoria and Hupericum hire; 
jnum, on stalks which have risen this Sprin: 
| from the ground, have long since presented their 
beautiful yellow flowers ; and Lagerstram ia in 
dica under similar circumstances is now 
iwith delicate purple blossoms, 
icastus is preparing 
1 China roses 
| shrubs. 

' Smo. 8, 18 


covere:! 
ley 

Vilex agnus 
for a similar display; ay 
scarcely retain the habit o; 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER, 
CHESS ~ Bromus secalinus. 

\nd God said, Let the earth bring forth ory 
the herb yielding seed, and the fruit tree yieluin: 
fruit aficr his kind, whose seed is in itself upor 
the earth: and it was so ~—Gen. i 11. 

I observe in the Genesee Farmer, vol, 2 p 
(242, an article upon the subject of “ wheat turn 
‘ing to chess,” upon which I shall venture t 

make a few remarks, leaving it for some able: 
physiologist than myselfto answer it in all it 
parts, as itis not my design to enter into a ful! 
‘description of the habits and peculiarities of th 
‘two plants, but to show the fallacy of the au 
thor’s reasoning, and the unjustness of his con 
clusions in certain respects. 


It has been said by some, that the opinio: 
that wheat will turn to chess, exists only amon: 


| the ignorant and illiterate vulgar; ignorant, it is 


true, every man must be, of the nature and stru 
‘ture of the two plants, and of the power of pic: 
discrimination, who entertains such an opinion 
but not ignorant in the general acceptation of th: 
term. There are men within the circle of my 
acquaintance, men of good judgment and soun 
understanding, (or at least generally considere 


| so) andwho may be reckoned among our bes’ 


farmers---who honestly believe that wheat will tun 
to chess—men whose opinions are entitled to re 
spect, and however ridiculous the idea may ap 
pear to some, | think no man’s honest opinion 
should be ridiculed, however erroneous they may 
be, but as the last resort to induce him to aban 
don them. 

It is a mark of a great mind to withhold a 
opinion relative to things with which it is no 


_ conversant; and Lam always induced to distrus' 


any man’s judgment who ever stands ready t 
give itupon any and every subject, of whatev: 
name or nature, whether within the bounds of 
own researches and the limits of accurate inform 
ation or not; and he who volunteers an opinicn 
upon every occasion, and pretends to account fo: 


every (to him) mysterious phenomena of nature 


in a manner to render it plausible to his confined 
views, and consistent with his limited experi- 
ence, must expect that his assertions relative t 
such things will have very little weight. 

Before proceeding farther, I will premise 
few things, in which, if I should happen to by 
mistaken, I stand open for correction: and first 
The writer of the article above alluded to is no! 
I presume, a practical botanist, for I never knew 
a thorough botanist who maintained the opimici! 
which he advocates. 

The writer says— Notwithstanding much: 
has been written on the subject of chess, by ‘ 
man whom I highly value and esteem, for his 
superior talents and ability—I would not offe 5 
contrary sentiment, if | thought him correct, for 
i .hink Tecan say, in all his observations I n¢ a 
knew him mistaken before.” Now every rea" 
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il atonce come to the conclusion, that the man 
ye alluded to is not unacquainted with the 
yysiology of plants, if he has, as asserted, 


y 


vitten much on the subject of chess; and it 


ould have been wise, or at least courteous, for the alleys,—either dwindle or perish in the first 


y author to have expressed himself in terms a 
‘ile less positive, for he plainly says that he 
ichly values and esteems him for his superior 
Jents and ability, and thinks that he never 
ew him mistaken before. Now let me ask 
-hose opinion is entitled to the most confidence, 
; whois wholly unacquainted with the organ’- 
tion of plants, or the opinion of him who 
tes to “ superior talents and ability,” an ex- 
sive knowledge of the Science of Botany ! 
Nhe one ean see only the evidence upon one side 
f the question; a veil which nothing but the 
and of science can remove shuts out the evi- 
ice on the other side; and, like the Dutch 
Jy tice, he hastens to decide without further cere- 
wy. Lhe other, with all this same evidence 
fore his eyes, views with complacency the va- 
is Organs and functions of the two plants; be- 
olds each perfect in its kind, “ whose seed is in 
If.’ ealls to his aid those immutable laws of 
ture established by the invisible I am, and, 
in able judge, deliberately examines and 
cighs the testimony upon either side, and de- 
! H 


los according 


r 
v- 


. ° . . > ’ . 
Notwilistanding the subject of chess has been 


:mered upon a long time, I am glad to see 1 
troduced into the Genesee Farmer, for it Isa 


formosa, though it may bear this exposure for a 


istantly in flower, sending up new scapes in suc- 








FORTHE GENESEE FARMER 


Many of our native plants when taken from 
the shade of the woods, and exposed in the open 
border to hot sunshine and the reflected heat of 


summer. Shrubs with feeble roots like Kalmia, 
Azalea, Rhodora, are very liable to suffer; and 
[ have never succeeded with the larger species of} 
Gerardia in the open ground. Even Corydalis 


year or two, often disappoints the florist. I had 
lost my only plant of this fine species ; and hav-} 
ing procured another at Flushing, as soon as it 
would bear division, I separated the roots, in the 
hope that if one died another might live, and 
that the expense and trouble of a new purchase 
might be avoided. Last fall I removed one to a 
border, open to the morning and evening sun, 
but which is shaded at noon. This plant, since 
its removal is remarkably vigorous, and has al- 
ready attained a size many times greater than 
another plant of its kind in a soil equally rich, 
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mill, and sow it on land known to be clean. and 
fence it with a tight board fence six feet high, I 
presume to say that his wheat will neither turn 
tochess, cockle, colts, sheep, or calves. 


F. LAPHAM. 
FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
FISH. 


Well, Mr. Editor, it appears I was mistaken 
with regard to Mr. Williams’ communication. — 





} | supposed it was the best mode of stocking fish 


ponds for which he was laboring; but he now 
says it is the manner in which they propagate 
their species that he is contending for. As for 
myself, I have seldom been an inhabitant of the 
Jeep, and then not conversant with the finny 
tribe; therefore, Iam not able to say whether 
that is the mode of propagation or not, but should 
naturally suppose that the spawn of the male 
would mingle with the eggs of different species, 
and some very singular productions would be 


the consequence. Ff. LAPHAM. 








but more exposed to the sunshine. It is con- 


cession. 

Professors Eaton and Torrey lave considered 
this plant indigenous to the middle or northern 
states; but it may have been mistaken for Cury- 
dalis canadensis, Which is not noticed in either 
the Manual or the Compendium. I have culti- 
vated both, and know them to be remarkably 
distinct. In Nuttaii’s Introduction to Systematic 
and Physiological Botany, 1527, the following 





ihject of interest tv every member of our wheat 


wing community; and I hope any observa- 


sthat Thave made oc may make will not} 


reclose any communication from any one on 
ibjeet; and as haying and harvest are now 

- | think farmers ought not to be backward 
furnishing for publication their knowledze! 
nd experience in ail things relative to acricul- 
re, that will interest us. 
Much more might very appropriately be said 
‘ative to the article alluded to, on chess; but as 
object is not to criticise, but to set things in 
weir proper light, I will with a few more obser: 
itions come to a close. 
(‘le author goes on with that self-confidence 
-hich would alone lead us to doubt the correct- 
wss of his views. I shall only mention two or 
wee of his most prominent assertions. He 
says—" And every field that is put in poorly, 
id the eround dry for a long time, the uncover- 
ed wheat will always produce chess, as @ natu- 
al consequence.” This, however, might be a 
‘pographical error, perhaps he meant to have an 
n before the word natural, or prefix: d to it— 


Avram, “ but wheat to turn to chess, Is no more 


|notice is taken of the latter species: “ A recently 
discovered species, very similar in many res- 
- @s [to C. cucullaria] but found in a northern 
range from the forests of Massachusetts to Cana- 
da, and so called C. canadensis,x—daiffers essen- 


tuberous roots; finer and narrower leaves; also 
white flowers with obtuse spurs, and simple ra- 
cemes. This plant ] have met with in the shady 
woods a few miles from Bellows Falls.” It is 


of this state. i Be 
Greatfield, 8 mo. 22, 1832. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
SEED WHEAT, CHESS, SMUT, &c. 


The ume is fast approaching when farmers 





/must turn their attention to seed wheat, and on 
this subject there appears to be different opinions 











composed of the different classes of community 





straordinary to «ny* mind, than for sweet to 


ap 7 
to sour, or cider to turn to vinegar. 


induce any man to make such an asser- 


’ 


}} and from different parts of the Union. Sonx 


ithe land of ghosts and hobgoblings, alias Jarseys 


Some are contending that chess was not formicu 


jtially from the preceding in producing sper icadly 


ii'from the land of steady habits, and others from 
{ think nothine but the weakness of his cause 





From the Massachuseuss Agricultural Rep. and Jour. 
7 


Report of the Committe on Vegetable and 
Grain Crops. 
The Committee of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society “On Vegetable and 
Grain Grops,”—respectfully Report: 
1. That Payson Williams, Esq. of Fitch- 
burg, in the county of Worcester, is entitled 
to the premium of $20 on his great crop of 
potatoes, being 584 bushels on an acre. 
2. That Joseph Perkins of Newbury, in 
the couuty of Essex, be paid $20, being the 
premium on the greatest crop oi onions.— 
|His was 646 1-2 busheis on the acre,—reck 
oning 52 1-2 lbs. to the bushel 
3. That Mr. John Wilson of Deerfield. 
in the county of Frankiin, is entitled to the 
premium of $20 for his crop of winter 
wheat, 34 1-2 bushels to the acre. 

4, That Mr. Henry Sprague of Prince- 
town, in the county of Worcester,—living 
on the farm of John Lane Boylston, Esq. 
be paid S10, as a gratuity for his large crop 


' 
| 
; 
} 
} 
| 


; 








also very common in the Western Districts of lof Indian corn, stated to be 109 bushels on 


anacre. ‘The premium proposed on this ar- 
ticle was $20, and by Mr. Sprague’s mode 
of estimating his crop, it exceeded the 
quantity required. But as he omitted to 
comply with one condition, which is deem- 
ed important,—that of weighing the corn 
and cob, in case of its not being shelled— 
the Committee, while they are unwilling to 
pass over the claim of Mr. Spragne entire- 


among the farmers of Western New-York, and/ily, have thought they could not with propri- 
particularly with regard to (he propagation ofjjety recommend the payment of the whole 
chess, generally found in their seed wheat; but} premium. 

this difference of opinion is not so much to be 
wondered at when we consider that farmers are 


The Committee, thinking that the man. 
ner of raising these crops will be best seen 
by the letters of the claimants, recommend 
that they be published as part of this Re 
port. P. C. BROOKS, 

By orde of the Committee. 


CULTIVATION OF POTATOES, 


a ,  « ’ P ansPams o . ° t littee G1 rreiculturs re "ts 
“as that, for certain it is that if wheat does 4: the time of creauion no more than a mule, but|} ° the Comartter ou Agricultural Prodact. of the Mas. 


hy 


1 to chess, it is not only extraorcimary lo thar jt springs from smail, impoverished kernels 


sochus tts Avriou tural Seeciety 


GeNTLEMEN—In presenting my claim for 


. , sale’ 1 allcled | _¢ , : i . ; : 
wusands of minds, but something Uunparahcica | 4¢ wheat, whilst others contend that chess was} he premium Oilered by the 'l'rustees of the 


the whole history of nature. 
Anti-WHeat TURN To Cress 


‘ted citizen of Auburn, was thrown from hi 


e, and instantly expired. He was in th 
oth year of his age. 


This was a mispriot—it was written mg wind 


Distressine Occurrence—On Thursday last, 


ithe original grain, and that wheat is the nupro 
ived kornel. And with regard to smut, some are 
of the opinion that smut will produce smut 


2 > a ' . 
lrederick Kellogg, a worthy and much re-)) whilst others are of a contrary opinion. And as 


for myself, I think that if some farmer wouk 
‘take his seed wheat to Rochester, and have 1 


VMassacausetts Agricultural Society, for the 
gest quantity of potatoes grown on one 
were, I will State, that the field cultivated 
by me the present season for that purpose, 
is a deep yellow loam somewhat rocky—its 
-ituation uneven, with rather an eastern as- 


’ 


i 
t 





passed through the long rolling sieve and smut 











ect; and has been for the last seven years 
ised as mowing land. The sward was bro- 
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ken last autumn,—last May cross-ploughed, 
harrowed, and eighteen cords of unferment- 
ed sheep manure even! 
diately ploughed in. 
rowed down and the fiel 


feet distant for the seed, which was placed | 


eighteen inches apart in the furrow. The 
kinds of seed used were the blues, three- 
fourths—the other fourth of the Reds of La 
Plata, the Chenangos, and a variety of the 
Whites produced from the ball four years 
since on the farm of Maj. Benjamin P. 
Willams, of Roxbury. The quality of this 
potato is excellent, also yielding a large crop. 
I beg leave to name this variety the C 
bury Whites. 

The planting was finished the 3d of June. 
When the vines were two inches above 
ground, the horse-plough passed twice be- 
tween each row, throwing the earth from 
the plants, which were slightly dressed with 
the ion When the vines were eight inches 
high, and in the bud, the ridges between the 
rows were split, the 
half to each row, the h 
the vines for the second and last time. 
three or four weeks the vines completely 
covered the ground, thereby preventing the 
weeds from vegetating. The digging com- 
menced the 15th October, and finished the 
21st, when by careful measurement we 
found five hundred and eighty-four bushels 
from the acre, and of these, three hundred 
and nineteen bushels were the product of 
the best half acre. In order to be under- 


stood, I will here state that in the item of || 


the expenses, the manure, I place but about 
one third to the potatoe crop, deeming 


spread, and imme- | | 
he sods again har- cultivated wit 
d marked out three || 20th of November last there were four cords 
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Sept. 1, 1839. 


CULTIVATION OF CORN. 
A statement of particulars in relation to 
field of Corn, cultivated and raised bn 
Henry Sprague, of Princeton, county af 
Worcester, in 1831, on the Farm of Joh), 
Lane Boylston, Esq. 
The field on which said corn was raised 
contains one acre and one hundred and thir. 
| ty-six rods by admeasurement, as will ay. 
| pear by the plan and certificate of jt 
| Mason, Surveyor, which is hereunto ay 
| nexed. 


a statement of one acre of onions, the growth 
of 1831; the quality of the soil varies from 
a light yellow, to a dark loam, and has been 
h onions several years. ‘The 
‘of barn manure ploughed in, in ridges.— | 
The 28th of April following, the land was 
ploughed, and harrowed, and three pounds 
of seed sown in drills, fourteen inches apart. 
The first hoeing. and weeding was done 
|June 10th, which cost six days’ labor. ‘The 
‘last weeding was done July 7th, which cost 
six days’ more. They were harvested the 





; 
} 











‘anter- jen 


| 


| 


lough throwing one H year, a very fair crop of winter wheot,which |) mon cart loads put into the hills; two roy, 
oe following to dress |! take the liberty to report to you for premi-| of potatoes were planted on three sides of 
In},um> if it should not prove to be the largest). the field, which was dressed with the above 


: | The land in the spring of 1831 was grass 
Ist of October; and nine thousand and sev-| or sward ground, and has not been ploughed 


hundred bunches have been bunched ;) for thirty years previous. 
which, estimating 15 bunches to the bushel, || No manure was spread upon the land th 
‘each bunch weighing 3 1-2 lbs., make six preceding year, and none for many years 
hundred and forty-six and a half bushels.) previous, and the product of hay on’ said 
JOSEPH PERKINS. | land, in 1830, was not more than four hup. 

ee | dred to the acre. 

CULTIVATION OF WHEAT. Thirty-seven common cart loads of ma. 
To the Trustees of the Mass. Agricult’l Society. | nure were spread on said piece of land in tly 
GeNTLEMEN—I have raised the present) month of May last, and twenty-three com 





1 
{i 
j 





‘crop in the state, it certainly is a very good ‘mentioned manure. ‘The land was lighth 
‘one for our old lands on Connecticut river,| harrowed after the manure was spread ; ani 
that have been cultivated for a century or) ploughed on the last day of April, and se 
,more. | cond day of May. 

| The land on which this wheat grew, is a|) The seed was not measured, but from 5 
|deep black loam, and is flowed by the Con-) to 7 kernels were planted in a hill. 
‘necticut, in the very highest floods. Itwas|) The corn was planted or sown in hills 
planted in 1828, with Indian corn affer| abou: 3 1-2 feet distance: it was planted on 
grass; in 1829, broom corn grew on the) the 26th day of May, and hoed twice in the 
‘same land, which was manured in the hill.. month of June, and hilled early in July: 
‘Both were good crops. In harvesting the) the crop was gathered or harvested on th 





broom corn, the stalks were cut by the roots) 20th of October. The quantity raised wa 


this a fair average of its exhaustion, the | and laid between the rows, and a furrow) ascertained by first sorting and then filling 


residue to be charged to after crops. 


bushels. 


The | turned on them. 
quantity of seed used was about eighty |\cross-ploughed the land; the stalks 


In the spring of 1830, 1! one basket of each kind, without culling. 
i P 
tha | which was shelled and measured; the r 


The reason for using so large an| then become so tender, that they would sep-|| mainder was then measured in the sam 


amount of seed, was the low price (12cts.)||arate at the joints; after harrowing it, I) baskets, and the entire crop of the abov 
’ | p 


in our market, which induced me to plant 
the potatoe without cutting, as the saving 


| 


|| Spread on about ten ox cart loads of manure, || mentioned piece of land was two hundred 
‘of different kinds, to an acre, then ploughed || and two bushels and twenty-two quarts.— 


by cutting would not pay the labor. My/ and harrowed again, and about the last of || Shelled and measured as above on the ih 


practice is, invariably, to cull the largest po- 
tatoes for seed. There is about sixty young 
apple trees growing on the field. Had the 
season been congenial for the culture of the 
otatoe, I should probably have had 700 
ushels to the acre. 
Yours, &c. PAYSON WILLIAS. 
EXPENSES OF CROP. 
Breaking the + ward, 
Two ploughings, 
Two harrowings, 
Marking out and planting, 
Twice hoeing the field, 
Harvesting the crop, 
Manure exhausted by the crop, 
80 bush. seed, at 12 cts. (usually 
25 cts. at this season ofthe year,) 9,60 


$5,00 
5,00 
1,50 
6,50 
6,00 
18,00 
15,00 


$66,60 

It will be seen, that after deducting all 
expenses except the taxes and interest on 
the land, the profit from one acre will be, 
(allowing the price 20 cts. per bushel, ) a 
dollars and twenty cents. In view of suc 
a result, can any farmer, either book, o: 
practical, fora moment remain unconvince: 
of the inutility of planting more than can 
be weil manured ? lor the expenses will b: 
‘the same, except the cost of manure, har- 
vesting, and transporting a large instead oi! 
a sinall crop. 
CULTIVATION OF ONIONS. 


Newbury. Nov. 19, 1832 
Bo the Trustees of the Massachuse ts Agricultural Soc 


GENTLEMEN—In conformity to the rules 
and regulations of your Society, I send you 


and rolled it—7 acres and 93 rods produ- | 


May, sowed it tohemp, at the rate of about | day of November. 

‘two bushels to the acre: I then harrowed. HENRY SPRAGUE, 

| ‘0 ( | ALBERT H. SPRAGUE. 
ced 17 tons, ll ewt. 2 qrs. 13 ibs ot dry stem || The foreguing statements were all duly certifies 
gross weight. Atter the crop of hemp was ! and «wort to, according to the rules of the Socir ty 
taken from the ground, I ploughed and har- | but - Se ee are unimportant to our ag- 
|, rowed the land, and in the fore part of Oc-| Bf) NERDY” nore emiuee Gen- 
tober sowed about 3 l-2acres to wheat; the, ; 
remainder I sowed to rye, and harrowed 
jand rolled all at the same time: the rye did! 
hot produce more than half as much to the! 
acre as the wheat. The wheat sown was'| 
‘raised on my farm the year before on new! 
land; it then produced well; but some of it! 
was very badly grown in the field, so much 
| SO, that the wheat which I sowed was not 
fit to grind. This I mention to show that. 
grain which has been sprouted so badly as 
|to have the heads look green, will vegetate 
again as was the case with some of this. It] the bud a few inches from the ground: for 
[is a bearded wheat, brought from the State, half standards three feet: for standards six 
of New-York two years before, and is prob-| feet or more. My method is, as in grafting. 
ably the white flint. I sowed at the rate of to perform the operation as near the ground 
about 1 1-2 bushels to the acre: it was pret-|as practicable. ‘The advantage in both ca 
ty thick, straw bright, mostly lodged, in dif-| ses is, that if the top becomes injured, @ 
erent directions, as bya whirlwind. When|| healthy sprout is more likely to supply its 
reaping, I had one acre measured off in a par-|| place. 1 have never found the position of 
allelogram across the piece, which was kept] the bud to have a tendency to produce @ 
by itself and threshed out in the latter part|| dwarf. Were this the natural consequence 
of August; which acre produced thirty-four|| of budding low, there would be a good rea- 
bushels and two quarts, and weighed, by || son for rearing a giant before the process. 
several trials, from 59 1-2 to 60 Ibs. to the ! 


59 | As a general rule I would recommend 
bushel. All of which is submitted. drawing the bud up, instead of pushing 
JOHN WILSON. ||down. The cut in the stock above the bud 

Deerfield, Oct, 22, 1831. 


impedes the flow of sap to nourish it; and 


From the New-Enugland Farmer. 
BUDDING. 

Mr. Fessenp—eN—In your last publication 
you gave Mr. Forsyth’s directions for bud 
ding. As improvements may have been 
made since his treatise was written, I ven 
| ture to offer what I consider such, combin 
ing more simplicity and expedition, with 
equal success, being the result of long ex 
perience. 

For dwarfs, Mr. Forsyth directs to inser! 














| 
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‘rom the want of covering, leaves it more 
exposed to accident and to the weather, as 
she bark at the angle ot insertion rarely per- 
fectly reunites with the stock. Instead of 
‘he horizontal cut, 1 make a circular one, 
‘ouching gently on the wood; and by giving 
+he-back of the knife an inclination from 
the stock, a sloping access is made for the 
bud without mangling the bark, as must be 
the consequence of using the haft of the 
knife in a transverse incision. Instead of 
Vir. Forsyth’s T, I have the impress ofa V. 
When the stock is vigorous, as in cherry 
trees, and of sufficient height, 1 insert three 
or more buds in such position as to form the 
ead. In preparing the bud, I take a thin 
ent into the wood a sufficient distance above 
it, keeping a parallel line, and coming out in 
in oval point below. If I have taken too 
much wood, which rarely happens, I care- 
fully shave it down, leaving it even with 
the bark at each extremity. This slight 
-taying of wood favors the insertion of the 
bud, and is no impediment to its union. I 
renerally insert two buds; and at the prop- 
er season sever the stock close to the upper 
me. ‘The danger of their being broken oif 
is so small that | incur the risk of the acci- 
dent, rather than the trouble of tying toa 
‘tem Which may become dead, and retard 
he healing the next season. If they are 
not tied, the branch intended fora new 
head, will not take an uprigit direction and 
the form ol the tree will be injured. 
Respectfully yours, O. FISKE. 
Worcester, August 18, 1832. 





RaiLRoap FROM Str. Etienne To Lyons. 
—This road extends from St. Etienne to 
Lyons, and is 67,000 metres,or 34 1-5 miles 
in length. It is composed of a doubie set 
of tracks; the rails wrought iron 15 feet 
long, 3 inches deep and 2 wide on the top: 
the upper and lower surfaces parallel, simi- 
lar to the Clarence rail, but the bead on the 
bottom is formed only on one side; the rails 
weigh 26 1-2 lbs. to the yard, and are fixed 
to the chairs (which weigh 6 lbs. 11 ounces 
each) by means of compressed wooden 
wedges. The chairs are 3 feet apart, from 
eentre to centre, and are fixed by means of 
wooden pins, 1 inch in diameter, to the 
stone blocks, which are 1 foot cubic each.— 
This road was finished in five years from 
the commencement of the work, and opened 
throughout in the beginning of 1831. The 
original estimate was 9,961,571 francs 66 
eentimes. The actual cost was only 9,799, 
“47 franes, being /ess than the estimate.— 
Noexpense has been spared to make this 
work as perfect as the difficulties of the 
country would permit. To obtain a uniform 
grade, anda line nearly straight, 14 tunneis 
have been made, extending in the aggregate 


3,920 metres, or about 2 1-2 miles. One of 


these tunnels isa mile in length; another, 
of 906 metres in length, is constructed under 
the river Gier: (a metre is 39,3703 inches. ) 
The cost of the tunnells has exceeded 1.8JV,- 
0.1) tranes. A viaduct over the river Saone 
eost upwards of 700,000 franes. — 1,750,- 
0), franes was expended in the purchase of 
part only of the land. The iron (owing to 
the absurd French Tariff or “French Sys 
tem,”),eost nearly four times the presen: 
costof thatarticlein Englind. The loco:n- 
i ive engines and wagons, &c. together with 
the interest of borrowed money, amounted 
to 1,400,000 frances. All these items are iv 
cluded in the sum above mentioned. M. M 
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pensein order that the curves on this line|} !Toy was held —— on Saturday at $64; West- 
might have a radius of at least five hun. ||°™ S0ld at $6§a3 ; Howa d street $63; Southern 
dred metres, as the road is intended oy 7 ts name — refer to flour from old 
to convey a trade of more than 400,090 tons pe v9 “at 36 5 Bat ‘aan ta ‘wacky, tidus 
per anum, besides an immense number of}! street at $7, and common sorts of Southern at 
passengers. Locomotive engines are em-|/$63. The sales were for Nova Scotia the West 
ployed on two stages of this line: the first || Indies, and Eastern ports in the U. States. A 
is worked by gravity. One of the oe breach in the canal near Utica, detains supplies 
tives is provided with a fan which creates a || {Tom that direction. Rye Flour is in fair request 
drought by exhaustion. Much approbation ||*{ $475 Corn Meal advanced $44 per bbl. and 
has been bestowed in Fiance on the per- $152a163 per hhd. | A cargo of prime Virginia 
formance of this engine, which combines it | Wheat was sold on Saturday at 1,32jcte; earlier, 
is said, many important improvements with 4 someol ath Kiarttee at aie ee 
d, many orte ! ents WIth »some old North River $1,25 and $1,20cts., prime 
great simplicity of plan. || new of all sortsis worth $1,3Ua1,34cys._ Rye be- 
The grade of the first division, extending ||came dull at 80cts. pr bu Corn advanced sales 











from St. Etienne to the river Gier, is wi-||Were made on Friday at 77a80cts. 1000 bushels. 


form, being 1 in 013446. The grade of the! Northern white sold on Saturday at T5cts. being 


aa : . lower than the price of yell i 
second division which extends from the| ee, eS See 
“rege Rg gs 7 agree x "sae ype somewhat unusual. The only parcel of South- 
woe he Fe Mg on 00579. "The ha de || om corn which arrived brought 7Ucts., but a better 
~ herd diviccon tes : Ly sd “|| price migit have been obtained on the last days. 
sion, extending to Lyons, 1s || Oats 46cis. pr bush. sales. 

almost level, the rise never exceeding 1 in | Money ond Exchange —We heard no com- 
QO056. | plaint about the money market. The g«neral 
The difficulties encountered on this Rail-||Spply appears adequate xchange on London 
road have been, with one exception, without for the packet of the 24th sold at $4,80 the L. stg. 


parallel. An enormous amount of rock and | 7 Pept ~ « _—S gp ont — 
> it oe te . t y , a . ‘ 5 . . a "| 7 ote ng 1s ex- 
other magpuacet ation, and = —" - and| change in this manner, in the hope of getting rid 
masonry was necessary .— Wood's Treatise _of the old methed, which is inconvenient and has 
on Railroads. led the community into the mistaken notion, that 
= this country is always sadly in debt to England, 
|though a correct statement of the matter, very 
often shows, that the balance 1s in our favor.— 
. a , $4,80 the L. is except a fraction, the same thing 
In this village, during the past week, there has || with what has been termed 8 per cent premium. 
been 30 cases and 12 deaths. and 1 ct on the pound is sufficiently near to } per 
In New York on the 29th, there were only 17 |cent in the old mode of caculating. _ 
new cases reported, and 4 deaths. The report’ Business Generally is reviving daily or at any 
' 


; rate the premonitory symptoms of business are 
ofthe city Inspector gives the number of deaths || very diatinetty dovdiged, P 








THE CHOLERA 


Has nearly subsided in our principal cities. 





The trade are laying 





at 16. \|1n stocks and merchants from the country are ar- 
In Philadelphia on the 28th, new cases 16 ;||"!Ving in constantly increasing numbers. 
deaths 2. } —_—S—_—s—a—X—X—K—_eee= 





In Albany on the 29th, new cases 7, and only || IMPROVED DURHAM CATTLE. 
1 death. | LIE subscriber offers for sale Calves got by 
Smee I pete = corpse Nm we) ara comer Fg won 
° u ‘oung Admiral (from Boston, Ms.) from 

Rochester Prices Current. |e wer cowsof hgh pedigree”? 
Wheat per bushel 91 | Also... Young stock Yearlings and two year old 
Flour per barrel 5 50 | Bulls and Heifers, got by his fine Bulls Eclipse 





ee 





























k. Me b \and Albion—crosses withthe North Devon and 
Fuss Bees Pe Sarees bo '|Durham. Several two year old Heifers with calf 
do Prime do 9 00 - : 
Beef per cwt. 3 50to+4 50 Hs meg ee ee ' 
d “ d 8 ( orses. 1€@ suoscrioe So Oflers ior sale a 
ll do R to 9 a '|fine brood Mare, two Fillys and one yearling 
95 | horse colt of good pedigree L. JENKINS. 
Butter do 10 to 12 50 I emnendnlen Sept T_fw 
Hams do ee pe “ 
Beans per bushel 1 00 | ELECTION NOTICE. 
Apples, green, per bushel 25 to 50 | GNEERAL Election is to be held in the 
do dried do 1 00 county of Monroc on the Sth, 6th and 7th 
Potatoes do 25 to 27 days of November next, at which will be chosen 
y 
Oats 44 \the officers mentioned in the notice from the Sec- 
Corn 69 iretary of State, of which acopyi annexed. Da. 
Rye 75 tedat Rochester, this 30th day of July, 1832. 
Barley 56 E. M. PARSONS, Sherif. 
Hay per ton 10 00 Srare op New-York, ; 


From the N. ¥. Jounal of Commerce. | Secretary's Office. 


> ~ > > Sir—l hereby give yoa notice, that at the next 
REVIEW OF THE MARKET. General Election in this State, to be holden on 
For the week endirg Aug. 25. the 5th, 6th and 7th days of November next, a 
With Particular Notices of Actual Sales. | Governor and Lieutenant-Governor are to be e- 
shes—- i red. > si ‘ lected. ; é 
_ Asher farther improved. | The closing sale |, so, ehata senator in to bochowen in tne 
Provisions—A very good business w+s done Eighth Senate District, in the place of Philo C. 
in Beef and Pork. City Mess Beef $105-da}, Muller, Jr. whose term of service will expire on 
ind Prime $35-Sa} Mess Pork $13}al4, and /the last day of December next. 
‘rime Sl0pall4. Card was sold at 849,94 and | A. FLAGG, 4 yo State. 
‘ets. In Butter and Cheese there is no partieu- || To the Sherif of the county of Monroe. 
ir change. N. B. The Inspectors of Election in the seve- 
Seed—Flaxseed $1la114 forcrushing ; Timo- ||ral towns in your county will give notice of the 
thy $13a14 pr. te. election of a Representative to Congress from the 
‘Wool— “he business is still confined within || 28th ongressional District; and that 42 Elect- 
a icrow limits. ors ot President and Vice-President are to be 


Corn Exchange—Sales of Flour were more 





Seguin, the engineer, incurred a great ex- 





aimated, anc the receipts continuing very small, 


chosen at the general election: Also, for the choice 
of Members of Assembly, and for filling any VR- 








business closed at an improvement on some sorts. |!cancies in county officers which may exist. 
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THE GENESEE FARMER, 


Sept. 1, 183». 











Ancient Grandeur of Mediterranean Af 
rica.—This region, which is now covered 
with thick darkness, and left so far behind 
in all the arts and attainments which exalt 
and adorn human nature, had, at that early 

eriod, taken the lead in these very particu- 
ae of all other nations. It inclu a Egypt 
and Carthage, which, as the first seats of 
government and commerce, were the ad- 
miration of the ancient world. In the pa- 
triarchal ages, when Scripture history repre- 
sents the Mesopotamian Plain, the scene of) 
the future empires of Babylon and Assyria, 
as little more thana wide and open com- 
mon, Egypt appears regularly organized, and 


summer evening, unobscured by a cloud, or 
peaceful as the lake unruffled by a breeze, 
enjoys a holy calm—a rest which none but 
faithfal Christians know. When dangers 
| thickly stand around, and billows of affliction 
roll, he remains unmoveable as a rock amidst 
ithe briny surge. Convinced of the attributes 
‘and pertections of his Maker, he has ground 
for sacred confidence, and trusts continually, 
‘bearing at the same time in view, that the 
| affairs of the world are ordered in equity and 
justice by Him who is “ too wise to err, too 
‘good to be unkind, and too powerful to fail 
‘in any of his designs.” Peculiar, indeed, are 
| the privileges of such a character—he enjoys 





forming a great and powerful kingdom ; and || perfect peace: and with the royal psalmist 
when Greece was under the tumultuous) can with confidence exclaim, “ The Lord is 
\ my Shepherd; 1 shall not want.” 


sway of a multitude of petty chieftains, Ho- 
mer already celebrates the hundred gates of| 
Thebes, and mignty hosts which, in war-| 
like array, issued from them to battle. Egypt || tion of our proud and shallow philosophy, adds 
was illustrious, also, among the ancients as brightness to the blood, freshness to life, and vi- 
producing the first elements of learning and || gor to the whole frame. The freshness of the 
abstract science; the first approach to al- |; lip, by the way is, according to Dr. Marshall 
habetical writing by hieroglyphic em-) Hall, one of the sure marks of health. If you 
lems ; the first great works in sculpture, ! would be well, therefore, if you would have your 
painting, and architecture ; and travellers} ooO” niood Mosing like an April brook, up with 
y 4 . ? 
Oren Ser find that county na? ered with} ‘the merry lark,” as Shakspeore calls it, which ts 
magnificent monuments, erected at an era} “the ploughman’s clock,” to warn him of the 
when the faintest dawn of science had not) dawn—up and breakfast on the morning air, ‘resh 
yet illumined the regions of Europe. While) with the odour of budding flowers, and all the fra- 
Egypt was thus pre-eminent in science and | grance ofthe maiden sp.ing; up from your nerve 
art, Carthage equally excelled in commerce |) destroying down beds, and from the foul air pent 
and the wealth which it produces ; by means|| within yoar close drawn curtains, and with the 
of which she rose to such a degree of power) 85, “walk o’er the dew of far eastern hills "“— 
asenabled her to hold long suspended be-|| Whoever is found in bed after five o’clock, from 
h if and Rome the eealae af oni! Mayday to Michaelmas, connot in any conssience 
tween hersenl al ’ zB ; ~~. ||jexpect to be free from some aliment o1 other, de- 
versal empire. In that grand struggle Car- 'pendent on relaxe nerves, stuffed lungs, disor- 
thage sunk amid a blaze of expiring glory,|! dered bile, or impaired digestion. 
while Egypt, after having passed through) a " ‘ 
many ages of alternate splendor and sla-| eg Inisu C on amas hye ae » gen A 
very, was also, at length, included in the ex-[ry xe proctors i 10 ce tally we re ; e ge wee 
. > yrants of Lreland) was occasionally resorted to 
tended dominion ot Rome. Yet, though |by the White Boys, and was performed in the 
all Mediterranean Africa thus merged Into | following manner:- ‘The tithe proctor was gene- 
a province of the Roman world, it was still) rally waked out of his first sleep by his door heing 
an opulent and enlightened one, boasting |smashed in; and the boys in white shirts desire: 
equally with others its sages, its saints, its him ‘never to fear,’ as they only intended to card 
heads and fathers of the church, and exhibit- | him this bout for taking a quarter instead of a 
ing Alexandria and Carthage on a footing) tenth from every poor man inthe parish ‘They 
with the greatest cities of the Empire.— | then turned him on his face upon the bed, and ta- 


. . : . | king a lively ram cat out of a bag, which they 

v be + 2) 22@ ” } J . io : 5? . 

Africa.” History of “ Adventures §c. ‘N'| brought with them, they set the cat between the 
rica. 


proctor’s shoulders ‘The beast being nearly as 
Weare gratified to learn by a letter from), much terrified as the proctor, would endeavor to 
Mr. Audubon. dated Boston, 14th inst. that | get off ; but, being held fast by the tail, he intren- 
bin suaesesn hes beet dtumie in that fo \ched every claw deep in the proctor’s back, in or- 
- oe ad der to keep up a firm resistance to the White 
vored city, whose inhabitants need only to) Boys. The more the tail was pulled back, the 
be convinced of the true merits of an individ- | more the ram cat tried to go forward; at length 
ual, in order to render him the due reward | when he had, as he conceived, made his posses 
of praise and profit. In the present instance, | sion quite sure, main force convinced him to the 
besides the most gratifying personal atten- |contrary, and that if he kept his hold, he must 
tions imparted to Mr. 4 and family, more | lose his tail. So, he was dragged backward to 
substantial and ensuring proofs of the esti- | the proctor’s loins gradpling at every pull, an 
mation in which his talents are held, are \!tinging away, here and there, strips of the proc-} 
found in eight additional subscribers to his tor’s skin, to prove the pertinacity of his defence 
ad yeep “toe Ae When the ram cat had got down to the loins, he 
great work, “‘ The Birds of America, which || was once more placed at the shoulders, and again 
were obtained during the short stay which | carded the proctor (toties quoties) according to 
Mr. A. made among the citizens of the “Em-| his sentence.” 
porium.” These eightsubscriptions amount 
to sixty-four hundred dollars. The distin- 
guished naturalist and tamily departed on 
their way to the Bay of Fundy, on the eve- 
ning of the 14th current.— Phil. Gaz. 


Tus Mornine Ain.—There is something in 
the morning air tha’, while it defies the penetra- 


i 











Lorp Bacon —He was truly a great man, and 
placed in the ordet of time, between the revival of 
letters and that of the first progress of the physical! 
sciences, he seems to have made his app *arance to 
| put an end at once to that barren admiration, in 
which the ancients were held and to cause th 
study of nature to succeed that of books, and t 
add to the riches reconquered by the patient scru 
tators of antiquity, the still more fertile product: 
of an active observstion and an indefatigable ex- 
perience —Apician Morsels. 


THOUGHTS, 


On the Pastoral care and goodness of God. 
** Che Lord is my Shepherd. I shal not want ” 


What a peculiar privilege it is for a man’ 
to know that the God of the Universe is his 
Shepherd and Guide, and that he is one of 
that happy fold, whose ways are directed by | 
the Most High! His mind serene as the| 


Men will wrangle for religion; write foi 





} Danie! EI. Shultz, E 
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FRESH GARDEN SEEDS 
6 Ney = subscribers respectfully in 
form the public that they ‘have 
entered into partnership in the 
business, and they assure the 
that uothing shall be wanting on the 
the utmost satisfaction to those who may favo: 
. ‘ J 
them with their patronage It is the intention, ! 
the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse . 
connection with this establishment, where acho} ’ 
collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowery, 
plants will be supplied from the New-York p, 
tanic Garden upper end of Broadway : anid ~ 
from the same establishment the best sorts o 
[lowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy pereny 
al plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Peoyi, 
Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants. Raspbe; 
ries, Trees for the streets, &c.&c. They hay, 
iust received from London, a large importation ; 
garden and flower seeds the growth of 183], suc} 
as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish. Donn 
Grass Seeds, &c. wc. ; and also from Glascoy 
Hawthorn quicks for iledges, Red moss, Whit, 
moss, and White Provence roses. The tradesiy 
plied on the most reasonable terms, and all oy 
ders by mail or otherwise, w!l! be punctually a 
tended to. SMITH & HOGG. 
New-York,May 1832. No. 358, Broadway: 
T SEED WHEAT. 

HE subseriber having had a very uncommon 
production, both in quantity and quality, in tw: 
crops in succession, of the White Bald Indian. 
Wheat, feels no hesitation in recommending wit! 
the fullest confidence the said Wheat, to his br 
ither Farmers, as the best sort now in use in thi: 
country for seed, particularly for good fallow 
ground ; the growth being similar to the old kin’ 
of red chaff, but fills much heavier. The crop 0! 
ISS1L, gave about double to that of the Red ¢ “haf 
or White Flint, on no better ground; that 0 
1832 is at least one quarter more, from the sam 
stvle of land, than either of the other kinds, an 
of better quality. Also this wheet having been 
raised for two seasons on the stiff marle soil, o 
the Big Ridge, will make a favorable exchang 
for many different scils of land, in this countrs 
Great care has been taken to weed and prepare : 
part of this year’s crop of said wheat in good or 
der furseed From cight to ten hundred bushel. 
will be cleaned and ready for sale, at the barn o! 
the subscriber, and also at the barn of Mr. Elias 
Beach; both near together. on the Big Ridge 
near the Canal, about 5 miles west of Rochester 
by the Ist of September, (some probably before 
Also, about three hundred bushels of the Whit 
Flint Wheat, of very fine quality for seed, growt), 
of 1832, on the marle soil, will be cleaned and 
ready for sale at my barn, by Ist September. 

JNO. LAKE. 
Greece, Mon.co ,N. Y Aug. 14, 183z. 34-4 
J NOPICE. 

SSHUA SHELLY, of the town of Clinton 
in the county of Lutchess, gives notice that he 
has the art or mystery of PRES! RVING AP 
PLES, from rot or decay, for the space of eight 
or nine months, at an expense that shall not ex 
ceed 124 cents per burrel; which art or myster) 
he will communicate, or give a certificate of, t 
any person wishing to obtain it, for a reasouabl 
compensation. 

Also....Vhe preservation of Eggs, throughout 
the year; and clarifving Cider at the press with 
out racking r putting in any ingredient what 
ever, warranted to be perfectly clear, and remalii 
sweet and of good flavor 
Recommendations — We, the undersigned, bt 
ing acquainted with the process made use of by 
John Shelly, for preserving Apples, do. ertify that 
we believe and are satislied that the said process 
will fully answer the purpose for which it was 
intended, if complied with according to his direc 
tions —D’r. John Hillman, Jared Lyon, Ahab 
\rnold, Welcome Arnold, Lucas Elmendor! 
Daniel Mix, Richard 
Buckby, B. Howland, David Cutler. 
J ‘SHUA SHELLY. 

Clinton, July, 1832 aug 28-altr2* 

This 1s to certif. that the bearer, Ethurel E. 
‘rooks, is authorised to se'! the richt for preser- 


see! 
' publi 
Ir part towive 








it; fight for it; any thing but /ive for it. 


Cider. 


ac Apples and Eggs. and also for rectifying 
” “JOSHUA SHELLY. 





